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line of thought tenable by combining it with elements derived 
from other systems. In this respect it bears some resemblance — 
though certainly not a very close one — to Dr. Sidgwick's attempt to 
make Hedonism tenable. Perhaps it is almost inevitable that such 
an attempt should be a trifle long and tedious. Certainly Dr. 
Hodgson's work, which extends to more than fourteen hundred 
pages, reads, on the whole, more like a translation from the 
German than an original English production. And, indeed, in 
one passage he bursts into German verse (Vol. III., p. 397), but this 
is one of the very few points at which he relaxes the severity of a 
rather ponderous style. Still, there can be no doubt that his book 
is a work of vast labor and considerable interest. It is also well 
got up, and is provided with an excellent index. It is a pity that 
some of the labor devoted to the writing of it could not have been 
spared for its condensation. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
University College, Cardiff. 

John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By J. A. Hobson. London : 
Nisbet & Co., 1898. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 
\2s. 6d. Pp. ix., 336. 

Mr. Hobson may be justly congratulated on having produced a 
book of supreme interest and value to economic students and social 
reformers. To reduce the splendid disorder of Mr. Ruskin's 
reasoning to logical order and precision is an undertaking that 
requires no little skill and courage. Mr. Hobson's success is due 
to the admirable patience and judgment which he has brought to 
the task. The book represents much more than an exposition, 
systematic and extensive as this is : it is a critical estimate and 
appreciation ; an attempt to place Mr. Ruskin as an economic and 
social teacher. For Mr. Hobson claims for the great art-critic the 
distinction of being " a philosophic thinker upon the nature and 
modes of social progress, particularly on its economic side." The 
motive of the exposition is stated in the following passage : 

" My design is to render some assistance to those who are dis- 
posed to admit the validity of the claim which Mr. Ruskin has 
made to be first and above all else a Political Economist, and who 
are willing to give careful consideration alike to the strictures he 
has passed upon current economic theory and practice and to the 
schemes of social and industrial construction which he has advo- 
cated with zeal and persistency for over thirty years. The main 
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part of this book is devoted to a statement and a vindication of 
Mr. Ruskin's claim to have placed Political Economy upon a 
sounder scientific and ethical foundation than it had hitherto pos- 
sessed, and to have built upon that foundation an ideal of a pros- 
perous human society." 

The first chapter (on ' ' Formative Influences of Early Life ' ' ) gives 
a brief sketch of the outer circumstances of Mr. Ruskin's life and 
of the order of growth in his interests ; in the second, Mr. Hobson 
traces the transition " from art to reform" — from criticism of art 
to criticism of life. "The root of Mr. Ruskin's theory of art is 
its service to humanity through the presentation of noble ideas." 
It is in this reference of art to the demands of human life that the 
germ of Mr. Ruskin's social teaching is to be found. The "clear 
and growing recognition of the organic relation between art and 
national character was the bridge from Mr. Ruskin's art mission 
to his social mission." Mr. Hobson traces the development of 
Mr. Ruskin's social teaching from "Modern Painters" to "Fors 
Clavigera" in a very interesting manner. 

Chapters follow upon Mr. Ruskin's critical and constructive 
work in economics and social reform, — his indictment of the cur- 
rent " Political Economy" on the one hand and of the industrial 
system on the other, together with his own theory of "social 
economics" and industrial organization. The moment is certainly 
favorable for a dispassionate estimate of Mr. Ruskin's economics, 
inasmuch as the changes in economic theory and practice have 
(to a great extent) coincided with the direction indicated by Mr. 
Ruskin, though they may not be historically connected with his 
actual teaching. Mr. Hobson is as critical as he is sympathetic, — 
"the particular qualities and defects of Mr. Ruskin's criticism and 
constructive policy are examined in some detail," — and one of his 
most instructive criticisms is directed to Mr. Ruskin's repudiation 
of democracy, whether in politics or industry. These chapters 
form the piece de risistance of Mr. Hobson's book, and will be 
variously estimated ; but as an instance of Mr. Hobson's judicial 
spirit the following passage may be cited : 

"Our claim is not that Mr. Ruskin has formed a system of 
sociology, or that he has advanced far towards such a system, but 
that he has pointed the way to such a science, and has laid down 
certain hypotheses of fact and terminology such as are consistent 
with advances made independently by other scientific men. By 
insisting upon the reduction of all economic terms, such as value, 
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cost, utility, etc., to terms of 'vitality,' by insisting upon the 
organic integrity and unity of all human activities, and the organic 
nature of the co-operation of the social units, and, finally, by fur- 
nishing a social ideal of reasonable humanity, Mr. Ruskin has 
amply justified his claim as a pioneer in the theory of Social 
Economics." 

The real contributions of Mr. Ruskin to political economy are 
represented in the following manner : 

"He has laid a solid foundation of social economics as the 
science of the relation of efforts and satisfactions in a society. By 
insisting upon the reduction of money-measure ' cost' and ' utility' 
to subjective or human ' cost' and ' utility' he has taken a truly 
scientific and not, as commonly supposed, a sentimental position." 
His work will hereafter be recognized as " the first serious attempt 
in England to establish a scientific basis of economic study from the 
social stand-point." In this respect Mr. Ruskin's teaching is on 
a line with the most progressive economic theory : " it is becoming 
more widely admitted that both the starting-point and the goal of 
economic activity is human life, and that all economic terms must 
be reduced to the standard not of money, but of man." 

Special chapters are devoted to Mr. Ruskin's educational theories 
and experiments, his attitude towards machinery, and his views of 
the position of woman. Finally, some account is given of the 
Society and Guild of St. George, and of the industrial and edu- 
cational experiments either directly associated with the guild or 
animated by the spirit of Mr. Ruskin's social teaching. In a final 
chapter on Mr. Ruskin's work and influence Mr. Hobson attempts 
the following summary : 

"As social reformer he has conferred signal services both in 
criticism and in construction of the theory and the art of social 
economics. The three deepest and most destructive maladies of 
modern industrial society he has exposed with more intellectual 
acuteness and with more convincing eloquence than any other 
writer. These are, first, the prevalent mechanization of work and 
life ; secondly, injustice as an economic basis of all bargaining ; 
thirdly, the definite forms of waste and injury to work and human 
character arising from trade competition. 

" On the constructive side he has laid a true scientific foundation 
of a science and art of social economics by insisting upon (i) the 
reduction of commercial to human 'costs' and 'utilities' as the 
true foundation of a theory of wealth ; (2) the inclusion of non- 
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commercial as well as commercial values, — i.e., the maintenance of 
the organic unity of the related faculties of effort and enjoyment ; 
(3) the establishment of a social standard of goodness or happiness 
as an ideal. 

" To this it must be added that he made the most searching in- 
quiry into the human processes involved in production and con- 
sumption. 

" ' Honest production, just distribution, wise consumption,' — 
these words summarize the reforms the necessity of which he labored 
to enforce." 

This last extract may give some idea of the scope and significance 
of Mr. Hobson's book. It would, no doubt, be possible to take 
exception to some of his judgments ; in particular, is not his scorn- 
ful language about orthodox economists somewhat wanting in per- 
spective? But it is eminently a book which a reviewer would 
rather recommend than criticise. No reader of this Journal should 
neglect to read it, however much or however little he may accept 
some of its positions. The book is worthy of the subject ; it is a 
very real help ; and it is a contribution not only to the understand- 
ing of Mr. Ruskin's social and economic science but to social and 
economic science itself. But perhaps its highest praise is that, 
apart from its own intrinsic importance, it will prove not only a 
real help but a fresh incentive to the study of the original. 

There are, however, some slips and misprints which should be 
corrected in a future edition, — e.g., the quotation on page 41 
("only" for "not"), "Comptist," page 195, "longer" for 
"larger," page 307 ; and surely it was Lassalle not Schulze-Delitsch 
who advocated "state-assisted" industrial societies. Words like 
" spiral," "pivotal," " preachment," are not attractive, and some 
of the epithets attached to Mr. Ruskin's critics or opponents 
might be chastened without serious loss of effect. They tend to 
give a partisan flavor to what is in substance an eminently judicial 
and scientific exposition. 

Sidney Ball. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 

Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. Schloss. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London : Williams & 
Norgate. Pp. xix., 446. 

This third edition of a work which was first published in 1892 
is in great part rewritten and in some part remodelled. It is need- 



